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the great Athefnian festivals. Moreover, he presided at the
curious trials of animals and inanimate objects, which had
caused the death of a human being. To him in short were
assigned, in the words of Plato, "the most solemn and most
truly ancestral rites of the ancient sacrifices." l Many other
Greek democracies had titular kings, whose duties, so far as
they are known, seem to have been priestly, and to have
centred round the Common Hearth of the state.2 For
example, in Cos the King sacrificed to Hestia, the goddess of
the hearth, the equivalent of the Italian Vesta ; and he
received the hide and one leg of the victim as his perquisite.8
In Mytilene the kings, of whom there were several, invited to
banquets at the Common Hearth those guests whom the
state delighted to honour.4 In Chios, if any herdsman or
shepherd drove his cows, his sheep, or his swine to pasture in
a sacred grove, the first person who witnessed the trans-
gression was bound to denounce the transgressor to the
kings, under pain of incurring the wrath of the god and,
what was perhaps even worse, of having to pay a fine to the
offended deity.6 In the same island the king was charged
with the duty of pronouncing the public curses,6 a spiritual
weapon of which much use was made by the ancients.7
Every eighth year the King at Delphi took part in a quaint
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